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ANDREW JACKSON. 

We have long regarded the progress of this violent, 
headstrong—we might say unprintipleé man, to supreme 
authority over this great commonwealth of nations, with 
a feeling of dismay ; and the behavior of his enemies, far 
and wide, with unspeakable contempt. We do not know 
—for such things are not to be known—but we verily be- 
lieve that they, by their lies and their treachery, have done 
more to encourage his vulgar presumption, to fortify his 
bad heart with a bad hope, than ever could have been 
done by his friends, though they were forty times more 
powerful than they are. Had the truth been told of him 
years ago, the plain, simple truth, as men tell it after se- 
rious and thoughtful inquiry, where they are satisfied that 
the welfare of any living creature is at stake—we do not 
say as they tell it on great occasions, with a view to the 
judgment of posterity, or the welfare of a state, and with 
their arms uplifted to the dwelling of the God of truth— 
when casting asjde all the miserable prejudices, all the 
affecting partialities, and all the dirty jealousies of their 
nature, they step forth, as did the men of the revolution, 
to stay the march of a destroying error—but simply as 
they tell it every day of their lives upon oath before a 
magistrate, or upon their word of honor as honest men, 
or as gentlemen :—Had this been done, we say, we do be- 
lieve that instead of now seeing Andrew Jackson a can- 
didate for the highest office in the gift of the most extra- 
ordinary people that ever trifled with a proud inheritance, 
or threw away the holiest privileges of man with the brutal 
apathy of a slave, or the profligate ease of a gambler— 
instead of seeing him supported as he is now, by a multi- 
tude of the best men in our country, and perhaps by a ma- 
jority of the people, we should have seen him years and 
years ago upon trial for his !ife—not for having spilt the 
blood of the innocent without color of law, not for having 
put men to death—knowing he had no authority, or that 
he had no jurisdiction over them—but for having repeat- 
edly and openly put the laws of his country at defiance : 
not with a view to send him to the scaffold—but for the 
purpose of vindicating the supremacy of the law, and of 
showing to the wide world, that in this country, no man, 
however powerful he may be, and however popular,though 
surrounded by a hundred thousand bayonets, or entrench- 
ed in the undivided faver of thousands and tens of thous- 
ands ready to do him worship, is too mighty for the law ; 
and that here no military man is permitted to behave as 
a lucky, though rude, insolent soldier may, in the hoary 
despotiams of Europe. 

But however this may be—we would ask, “ if it be not 
high time for the great body of the Americans to rise up 
and throw aside their political and sectional antipathies, 
along with the whole body of newspaper-testimony where- 
by they have been so long deceived—and judge for them- 
selves : and whether admitting, as we freely do, that An- 
drew Jackson has been shamefully belied by his political 
and other adversaries, whether it would not be going a 
little too far to make a president of him, because of our 
indignation at the treatment he has received ? 

On a subject of this nature—it is the privilege, and not 
only the privilege but the duty of every man to judge for 
himself. And he who borrows the opinion of a neighbor, 
without a serious, dignified and careful investigation of its 
ground-work, is unworthy of his place in a community of 
freemen—he might as well borrow his religion of a neigh- 
hor. In both cases, if he be a man, he will judge for him- 





self. On a subject of this nature, and at a period like this, 
when if we do not fearfully mistake, the people of this 
country are about to decide on the most important affair 
that has ever agitated the councils of our nation since the 
outbreaking of the revolutionary war—not because of any 
immediate danger, but because of a remote danger—were 
we ever so besotted with political fervor,we should disdain 
to allude to the pelitical faith of anybody ; but as it is— 
caring not one straw whether our chief magistrate be a 
federalist or a democrat (and for the truth of what we 
say, we appeal to the Searcher of Hearts)—we should 
as soon meddle with his religion as with his politics. 

We urge our people therefore to a speedy and persevering 
inquiry, each man for binnself, as he will have to answer 
it before God—into the moral character of Andrew Jack- 
son—without regard to what his enemies may say; before 
they have established a precedent which at some future 
period may be—we do not say will be—but may be fatal 
to the liberties of our country. Let it once be understood 
that a fortunate soldier may look to the chief magistracy 
over the twenty-four united republics of America—even 
though he may have made war without leave, invaded a 
neutral territory, set the sovereign law of his country at 
defiance, threatened the very senate thereof with outrage, 
and trusting in his popularity, stopped the issuing of the 
celebrated writ of Habeas Corpus ; and what should we 
not have to fear from any future military favorite of the 
people? They would never suspect him, till it was too late. 
In a season of war, they would find him at the head of a 
hundred thousand men—perhaps of two or three hundred 
thousand, with patronage that was alluded to with a feel- 
ing of alarm fifty years ago by one of the authors of the 
Federalist. (1) 

Not that we are friendly to John Quincy Adams ; for 
we are not. All that we could say in his favor would be, 
that of the two, we prefer him to Andrew Jackson. If 
we are asked why—we appeal to history.—It is the mil- 
itary man, the favorite of the people for a brief period, not 
the statesman, nor the permanent favorite of the people, 
to whom the first nations of the earth have owed their 
overthrow. What has been before, may be again. 

Not that we believe Andrew Jackson to be capable of 
doing us great injury now ; for we do not. All that we 
are afraid of is—that hereafter some lucky soldier may 
prevail over wiser and better men, at a period of popular 
excitement, and become—what he is now too old and 
probably too honest ever to think of becoming—the estab- 
lished ruler of our country. Let us not be too confident 
in our own strength, however,—concentrated military 
power, directed by one mind, has always been too much 
for the conflicting and scattered opposition of multitudes. 
Men are not very likely now a-days to fight for a name ;— 
if they are permitted to feed well and sleep well, after a 
brief uproar, they would settle down forever, under the 
eight-years authority of a popular chief,—who long before 
the eight years were over, if he were not a fool—would 
be so fixed, that you might as well try to overthrow the 
everlasting hills,—or tear up the foundations of the sea, 
as to remove him by a legislative enactment, or a mustcr- 
ing of the militia, — 

We have been led into these remarks by reading a 
pamphlet now before us—entitled an ‘Official record 
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And so it has proved. 








from the war department of the proceedings of the court- 
martial which tried, and of the order of General Jackson. 
for shooting the siz militia men ; together with official 
letters from the war department, (ordered to be printed 
by Congress) showing that these American citizens were 
inhumanly and illegally masacred ;’’—in other words 
a let, the purpose of which is to show that the six 
militiamen were murdered by Andrew Jackson. 

Now if we look into the affair'as we ought, allowing 
ourselves to be swayed neither by our sympathy for the 
unhappy men who suffered—according to law,we say—nor 
by our hatred of Jackson’s arbitrary, crue! temper, what 
is the conclusion ?—that they were murdered by him, or 
by his orders ?—that they were put to death in defiance 
of law ?—that the hardship of their several cases made it 
proper for him to interfere under all the circumstances of 
the case? No such thing, They were not murdered at 
all. Granting that they were enlisted for but three 
months instead of six—granting therefore that they were 
entitled to their discharge on the twentieth of September 
—would that excuse them for mutiny, for pillage and for 
disertion the day before, that is on the nineteenth ?—ox 
before the nineteenth? No. By military law they were 
liable : by military law they were tried: by military law 
they were condemned as the ringleaders of a most dan- 
gerous insurrection, at a period of great peril for the 
country: and it was the duty of the commander-in-chief 
—judging by all the circumstances of the case—io make 
a decided example of them ; just as it was the duty of 
Washington to deal with Howe as he did, in the progress 
of the revolutionary warfare, and just as it was a like 
duty with him to hang up Andre the spy. What is called 
mercy is not always mercy:—we might go further ; we 
might say that it is seldom or never mercy, but cruelty. 

Now—in the pamphlet before us, Andrew Jackson is 
charged with the blood of these men, upon several grounds 
that are altogethes unfair. That he might have pardon- 
ed them, is true—that, as it turned out, it would have 
been a most lucky thing if he had pardoned them, 
(the war being already over, though he knew it not) that 
several were cases of extraordinary hardship ; that, 
for example, of the poor fellow who gave up his musket 
and took a receipt for it, and that of the other who came 
vack and was pardoned by his general, and that of the 
one who was urged to go back by his father ;—but if we 
are to rejudge the judgment of the commander-in-chief at 
the period we speak of, we must put ourselves in his situ- 
ation ; we must consider the multitude of affairs with 
which he was occupied, the nature of the war, the alarm- 
ing prospects on every side of his path, and the necessity 
of preserving subordination—it was a matter of life and 
death. All these things are to be considered—we are to 
remember that the court martial, not the commander-in- 
chief were the triers of the militia; that he pardoned 
all those who were recommended to mercy ; and that— 
although a criminal may have a family, that is no reason 
why he should escape death if he violates the law ; that 
however brave a man may be—or however mistaken, or 
however he may be led astray, it may be the duty of a 
judge to visit upon him the full punishment provided by 
law. 

It is very true also, that on the trial,after an officer was 
condemned to be cashiered on the testimony—or rather 
against the testimony of his own men—the very men who 





were led astray by him, he was made use of as a witness 
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against them, and they are condemned to death on his. 
testimony! and it is moreover true, that—judging by the 
record of the court martial, there appears to have been 
either a suppression of the truth somewhere, a want of le- 
gal or sensible discrimination, or the most extraordinary 
disregard of the rules ofevidence, in estimating the weight 
of the testimony ; for in many cases the individuals 
charged are condemned—we never know wherefore on 
reading the report. 

All this we agree to—and we are as sorry as anybody, 
we dare say, for the fate of the poor fellows that suffered ; 
and wish ag heartily that Andrew Jackson had not been 





altogether so severe , 80 just, we should say—or so precip- 
itate ;—still to charge him with murder in a matter of this 
kind is so offensive to our notions of fair play that we have 
considered it our duty, after looking over the paper, to 
say what we have said of it, 

Let the enemies of Jackson thank themselves. It is 
they that are hewing a path for him through the very hearts 
of our people. They might have done it through the liv- 
ing rock as easily—if they had told the truth and nothing 
but the truth, Unfit as he is—altogether unfit as every 
sensible man would acknowledge him to be, if he were 
not provoked by these unworthy political artifices, for the 
clevation towards which he is aiming—they would sooner 
put him there by main force—carry him upon their shields 
as the Roman soldiers elected their chiefs, than see him 
utterly overborne by faleehood or treachery, after fighting 
the battles of our country like a brave man, 





Lae: 


One of the very few antiquarians of our country, 

who is eternally searching into the mysteries of by- 

gone literature, has favored us with the following re- 
view of a very rare work, now in the Portland Ath- 
enwum Library, 

CORVATE’S CRUDITIES, 

‘‘ Hastily gobled vp in five Months travella in France, 
Savoy, ltaly, Xe. ; Newly digested in the hungry aire 
of Odcombe in ye County of Somerset, and now disper- 
sed to the nourishment of the travelling Members of 
this Kingdome. London, 1611, 

At this time, when the thirst of adventure is leading 
men to the hidden corners of the earth, and the press 
groans under the accumulating load of voyages, travels, 
tours, sketches, &e. &c. the infliction of which on their 
tellow-creatures is a privilege accorded to travellers in 
consideration of their dangers and hardships, it may at 
first appear preposterous and unfair to rake open the times 
that are gone for subjects of this kind, to engage the at- 
tention of our readers. But really, we have an affection 
for those times ; we love occasionally to turn back and 
take a peep into the social life of our forefathers ; to see 
how they talked, and lived, and amuséd themselves ; or 
what they thought of themselves, their fathers and their 
neighbors. Having taken up an odd volume of the above 
work to while away an idle afternoon, we have thoughta 
notice ef it would be acceptable to our readers, even if we 
could convey but a tithe of the pleasure which its peru- 
sal has afforded us, 
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Impostumes, remove the stone, vndoe the very knots of 
the Gout ; and to cure euen where Physick hath turned 
her back, and Nature hung downe her head for shame ; 
being not only the Antidote to resist sadness, but the Pre- 
seruative to keepe you in mirth a life and a day.’” Next 
we have the “« Epistle Dedicatoire,”’ then the ** Epistle to 
the Reader,’’ then ‘‘ Panegyricke Verses vpon the Au- 
thor and his Booke,’’ from which we have room for but 
one extract. 
Incipit Ioannes Harrington de Bathe. 

Thou glorious Goose that kept’st the Capitoll, 

Atiord one quill, that I may write one storie yet 

Of this my new-come Odcombe Friend Tom Coryet, 

Whose — so worthy wits and pens inroll — 

As (with good cause) his custome is to glory it : 

So farre am I from iudging his a sory wit, 

Above earth, seas, ayre, fire, Ile it extoll 

To Cynthias sphéare, the next beneath the starres. 
Next comes ‘* An Oration in Praise of Trauell in gen- 
erall,’’ and new we get fairly upon the Crudities them- 
selves. On the 14th of May, 1608, he embarked at Dover 
for Calais, having met with nothing on his passage across 
the channel, worth mentioning, except that he “* varnish- 
ed the exterior parts of the ship, with the excrementell 
ebullitions of his tumultuous stomach.’’ 
Our traveller gallops over the country with all the speed 
characteristic of the present race of tourists, Ina day or 
two we find him in Paris gazing at the Thuilleries, peeping 
into the Churches, and ruaning after ‘* Papisticall proces- 
Aa for the * thorny crowne wherewith Christ 
was crowned on the Crosse,'’ which he was informed they 
kept in the Palace, and exhibited only on Corpus Christi 
day, he manifesta a becoming Protestant incredulity, for 
he declares that when he was at Vicenza in Italy, he was 
told that the said crowne of thorns was kept in that city, 
and shown only on Corpus Christi day, wherefere he logic- 
ally concludes that if ** this crowne of Paris, whereof they 
so much bragge, be true, that of Vicenza.is false.’’ (1) 
But above all things elee which he saw in Paria, the moat 
detectable was ** that rare ornament of learning, Isaac 
Casaubonus,’’ from whom he derived * two memorable 
notes, whereof the one was, that it was great pitty there 
wag not found some learned man in England, that would 
write the life and death of Queene Elizabeth in seme ex- 
cellent stile.’’ 

At Fontainebleau he was perfectly delighted with the 
fountains, gardens, and walks in the Courts of the palace. 
He seems to have been particularly taken with “ three 
Ostriches called in Latin Struthiocameli, which are such 
birds that (as Historians doe write of them) will eate 
yron, as a key, or a horse shoe ; one male, and two te- 
male. The Authors doe write that he is a very foglish 
bird : for whereas hee doth sometimes hide his necke be- 
hind a bush, he thinks that nobody sees him, though in- 
deed hee be seen Of every one. Also hee is said to be so 
forgetfull, that as soone as he hath laid his egges, he hath 
cleane forgotten them till his young ones are hatched.”’ 

Against the French postilions he fulminates a terrible 
anathema, for a ‘‘ most diabolical custome in their trauel- 
ling vpon the wayes. Diabolical it may be well called : 
for whensoever their horses doe a little anger them, they 


sions,”’ 





Coryate was favorably known to his countrymen for 
his attainments in learning, and the appearance of his 
work was hailed by the united approbation of the distin- 
He does not trouble his 
head with moral reflections, nor political speculations, but 
sets down in plain language the things which he saw and 
heard, leaving his readers to make their own reflections, 
and draw their own conclusions. His styke—though par- 
taking strongly of the peculiarities of the time, is remark- 
ably simple and unaffected. 

The work opens with ‘‘ the Character of the Famous 
Odcombian, or rather Polyptopian, Thomas the Cory- 
ate, Traveller and Gentleman, Author of these Quinque 
Mestriall Crudities. Done by a charitable Friend.’’ From 


guished scholars of his time. 


this we learn that ** he isa great and bold Carpenter of 
words,”’ that ‘* the body of his discourse is able to breake 


will say in their fury,4llons diable, that is, Go thou diuell. 
Also if they happen to be angry with a stranger vpon the 
way vpon any occassion they wil say to him le diable 
t’emporte, that is, The diuell take thee. This E know 
by mine owne experience.”’ 

At Lyons he falls in (or more properly, falls out) with 
a Turk, who was a “notable companion, and a great 
scholler in his kinde.’’ With him, he observes, he held 


me, he suddenly flung out of my company.”’ 


said 
be skulls of 


(1) Have you got the skull of Oliver Cromwell here, 
keeper of a Museum in England, who was showing ¢ 





some ‘* vehement argumentations in defence of Christ, 
whom he acknowledged for a great Prophet, but not for 
the Sonne of God, whereupon, being unwiling to answer 


lady to the 
several em- 


inent men. No ma’m, was the reply. Well I declare, cried she—I do wonder at 


In the following passage our author beeomes- acquain- 

ted for the first time in his life with an article, which, from 

its indispensable necessity now, we ghould be inclined to 

think (if we ever thought at all about it) wasof an earlier 

origin, though perfectly aware of their posterior date to 

another equally indispensable set of culinary instruments, 

—‘** Fingers were made before knives and forks.”” Old 

Adage.—‘* I observed a custome in all those Italian Cit- 

ies and Townes through which I passed, that is not vsed 

in any other country that I saw in my trauells, neither doe 

I thinke that any other nation of Christendome doth vse 

it, but only Italy. The Italian and also most strangers 
that are cormmorant in Italy doe alwaies at their meales 
vse a little fork when they cut their meate. For while 

with their knife which they hold in one hand they cut the 
meate out of the dish, they fasten the forke which they 
hold in their other hand ypon the same dish, so that 
whatsoever he be that sitting in the company of any oth- 
ers at meale should vnaduisedly touch the dish of meate 
with his fingers from which all at the table doe eat, he 
will give occasion of otience vnto the company, as having 
transgressed the lawes of good manners insomuch that for 
his error, he shall be at the least brow-beaten, if not re- 
prehended in wordes, This forme of feeding I vnderstand 
is generally veed in all places of Italy, their forkes for the 
most part being made of yron or steele, and some of sil- 
wor, but those are used only by Gentlemen, The reasou 
of their curiosity is, because the Italian cannot by any 
means indure to have his dish touched with fingers, vee- 
ing all mens fingers are noi alike cleane.’”’ 

At Milanyho was shown “ the braven serpent which 
Moses erected in the wildernosse as a type and figure of 
Chriat."’ At sight of this he exclaims with honest indig- 
nation, * Verily, | wonder that the Papists can be so im- 
pudent to delude the people with these most palpable 
mockeries, For it isa meere improbability, yea, and an 
impossibility that this should be the true sepent, because 
we read in the holy Scriptures that the godly King Eze- 
kias caused it to be broken in pieces, because the child. 
ren of Israel] did burne incense to it, and called it WVe- 
hushtan, that is a piece of brasse. Yet maugre the 
authority of Gods word, these people doe not sticke to say 
that they have the self same serpent,’’ In this city he 
saw for the first time, fans, which he declares to be ‘very 
elegant and pretty things,’’ and so cheap that ‘a man 
may buy one of the fairest of them forso much money as 
counteruaileth an English groate,’’ 

At Cremona, whither we trace our traveller, he obser- 
ved nothing very remarkable except that he was disap- 
pointed in seeing the library of the Augustinian Monks, 
and eat fried Frogs which exceedingly delighted his pal- 
ate. At Sangona a place a little beyond Mantua, he 
“noted such exceeding abundance of flies, that they 
had wooden flaps to beate them away. For no sooner 
could a dish of meate be laid vpon the table but there 
would incentinently be a thousand flies in it, were it not 
for those flaps.”’ 

At Padua he saw the house of Titus Liuivs whose mem- 
ory he greatly honored, ‘* hauing,’’ he observes, ‘* some- 
times heretofore in my youth not a little recreated myself 
with the reading of his learned and plausible histories.’’ 
But as this city has been ‘‘eftsoones sacked and consu- 
med with fire,’’ he enters into a long argument to prove 
that nevertheless, Livy’s house might and actually did es- 
cape destruction, and that this which he is describing was 
really the domocile of the Roman historian. For he ob- 
serves with his characteristic simplicity, ‘‘ I am persuaded 
that the most barbarous people that ever wasted Padaa, 
as the Hunnes, and Longobardes, were not uoid of human- 
ity, but that in the very middest of the depopulating and 
firing of the City, they would endeauor to spare the house 
of Livie (at least, if they knew which was his) and to pre- 
serue it to posterity for a monument of so famous a man.”’ 
At that time Padua was the seat of a celebrated universi- 








that ; we've got one at Oxford. 
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ty containing then 1500 students. Our author declares 











that ‘* he was so drawen away with the pleasure of other 
rarities and antiquities that he neglected that which was 
the principallest of all. Howbeit,” he continues, “ I saw 
one of their colleges without, which is but a little way dis- 
tant from the Palace, though I had not the good fortune 
to go into it because the gate was locked,’’ Students flock 
to Padua from France, high Germany, the Netherlands, 
England, &c. he observes, for good letters sake, as to a 
fertile nursery, and sweet emporium and mart-town of 
learning.” 

We must now follow our travellerto Venice. The first 
glance at the ** sea Cybele,’’ he exclaims, “ yeeldeth the 
most glorious and heavenly shew vpon the water that ever 
any mortal eye beheld, such a show as n rauish one 


both with delight and admiration. Th th® most in- 
comparable and decantated majestie of doth de- 
serve a farre more elegant ‘and curious to paint her 


out in her colours than mine. For I ingenuously confesse 
mine owne insufficiency and vnworthinesse, as being the 
vnworthiest of ten thousand to describe so beautifull, so 
renowned, so glorious a Virgin (for by that title doth the 
world most deservedly stile her,) because my rude and yn- 
polished pen may rather staine and eclipse the resplendent 
rays of her vnparalleled beauty, then adding lustre vnto 
it.’’ It is beyond our power to follow him through all the 
churches, palaces, bridges &e. which he describes very 
minutely ; it is sufficient to say, that Venice gave him 
** most louing and kinde entertainment for the space of 
sixe weekes, the sweetest time that ever! spent in my 
‘life.’’ In St. Mark’s he saw a picture of the Virgin Mary 
which he was told was painted by St. Luke the Evangelist, 
at which he seems a little posed, for he observes, ** it is 
wholly vncertaine whether Luke were a painter or n 
That he was a Physician we reade in the holy Scriptures, 
but not that he was a Painter,’’ (2) 

Here he heard that for several verses written by Jacobus 
Saunazarius, the Senate of Venice had bestowed upon 
him 100 crowns for each verse. In view of such munifi- 
cence he cannot refrain from expressing his regret at the 
unrewarded talents of a poet endeared to him as much by 
friendship as the admirations of his efforts, « I would to 
God,” he exclaims, ‘* my Poeticall friend Mr, Benjamin 
Johnson, were so well rewarded for his poems here in 
England, seeing he hath inade many as good verses (in my 
opinion) as those of Saunazarius,”’ 

Here we must quit our interesting traveller for the pres- 
ent ; at some other time we may follow hifn in his pere- 
grinations over the rest of Europe, even unto his arrival to 
his beloved Odcombe. Y. 

(2) There ipartralt somewhere in Rete which it is quite possible from 
many circumstances, was pai by one of the Ev-ngelists. We have a very 
suthentic history of it for several centuries, during which it bas always gone for 
Py ait (per of the Savior.) painted by St. Luke, Our vies will re- 
collect, that on one occasion Ananias is desired by his master, if he cannot pre- 


vail upon Jesus to accompany him, to bring back his portrait. Ananias made 
the attempt, but was prevented by a miracle from accomplishing it.—Ed. 








We are obliged to the author of this, and are glad to 
see a growing attention to whatever relates to the treat- 
ment of children ; though we have no idea that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was influenced by a love of children or any s0- 
licitude for their welfare, to write the tales of a grand- 
father. He wrote these tales just as he wrote the life 
of Napoleon, his sermons and his work en gardening—in 
the way of business. 

For the Yankee. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 

The impress of Sir Walter Scott is a current 
port to the library of almost every member of our 
reading community. When however these tales are 
known to have been written exclusively for children, 
and in a style adapted to their understanding, they 
will be likely to remain in their places prom. tho’ 
perhaps many full-grown intellects might profit by 
Tin wobk tains portant portions 

is work con many im nt ions of 
Scottish history, the aioe from which most of the 


THE YANKEE. 


lection of short stories following each other in regu- 
lax order in point of time, it possesses all the merits 
of a connected account with none of its tediousness. 
So far from considering their occasional hi 
ing as a fault, we set it down as a positive virtue— 
something of this nature being absolutely necessa 

to secure the attention of young readers. The dif- 
ficulty of reconciling juvenile minds to historic 
writings, as they usually appear, is well known. But 
the substitutes hitherto adopted have proved worse 
than useless. Abridgments have been abridged, 
till we have the history ot England from its invasion 





dred pages duodecimo. We heartily rejoice that 
such impositions are beginning to receive what they 
deserve, the contempt of the public. Should we 
succeed in “ cramming a child,” to use an expression 
of our author, with afew insulated facts, they will 
avail him ing. , What for instance, can 
result from knowing the bare fact that the English 
under Edward I. overrun Scotland, or that they were 
finally expelled by Robert Bruce? Events are 
causes and effects, and of course to afford any prac- 
tical advantage, must be known in their relation to 
each other. 


In our opinion, these stories are invaluable to the 
youth for w immediate benefit they were written. 
And we can hardly estimate the beneficial results of 
such a series, illustrative of American history. Why, 
then, can we nothave them? Our incidents and 
characters are sufficiently interesting. If Scotland 
has a Wallace anda Bruce, we have a Putnam and a 
Washington, whom we will not degrade by a com- 
parison with Wellington. 

I add the following, to help out my paper. If you 
don’t choose to insert it, you may put it by with 
“The Dream.” Or perhaps it may answer to light 
your pipe, or some such useful purpose, P, 


AN APPLE-BEE, 


Having little to do but ride or walk, wherever, 
and whenever I please, Ihave been often admitted 
to frolicks from which most of our town’s folks are 
entirely excluded, Of one of these, I shall give a 
brief account, partly to gratify my own humour, and 
partly to convince the gentry, that simple, unreser- 


England, 
During a temporary residence in the country, I 


apples, the usual preparation for drying, 
arrival at the farm house, we found baskets, buckets, 


ty or ee of us were to labour, 
selves wit 
the business of the good woman. 


The apartment was then cleared for play. 


not altogether neglected. 
ted partners, they chase each other around the room. 


If the lad should fail to catch his lass in a given time, 
he gives a pledge: On the other hand should the 


lass suffer herself to be caught, she is considered the 


possibly result. 


called “ measuring riband.” 


boy usually had the 
suppose there was seldom a deficiency in measure. 
he dance too came in for its,share of the evening. 


responding inclinations of his head. 


usnal degree of in 


rence, till I~ 
my hat and cane. 


“The 





AVaverly novels have been manufuctured. A col- 


a lover of quiltings and apple-bees.  rEDAGoGus, 








by the Romans to the present time, in about two hun- * 


ved manners have not altogether deserted New- 


was invited to an apple-bee, a party assembled to 
assist acertain young widow in pairing and cutting 
On our 


and milk-pans, filled with stock, at which some twen- 
Furnishing our- 
knives, at it we went,and soon dispatched 


** Hunt 
the Squirrel” was the favourite, though others were 
In this play having selec- 


delinquent—so that in either case no loss of spart can 


A very fashionable way of redeeming pawns, was 
This is a simple ope- 
ration, consisting in joining hands, a boy and a girl— 
here were neither gentlemen nor ladies,—then ex- 
tending their arms to their full length, so as to bring 
their lips in contact, and cutting off the riband. As the 
wer in his own hands, we may 


Instead however of moving to: the sound of violin, 
&c., we shuified hornpipes, and merry jigs, with no|’ 
other musick than the voice of a half singing, half 
whistling wight, who himself kept the time by cor- 


When the hour of separation arrived, our hostess 
seemed to regavd the departure of her guests with the 
‘fi I called for 

n—best be silent.—She was 
a goodly woman. The few who witnessed our leave+ 
taking, said *twould he a match. Bat I was too great 





We do not agree with this writer altogether; and 
have altered several passages; but as we like fair 
play, and have no fear of the result, we give him a 
place in our Yankee. Much that he says we believe 
to be true—in much more we believe him to.be mis- 
pee For the Yank 

or the Yankee. 


Mr. Editor.—I take the liberty to send you a few 
thoughts on temperance in drinking distilled liquors. 
Should they meet your approbation, I shall at another 
time say something about temperance in drinking tea ard 
ceffee,et cetera. 1 love the cause of temperance. It is 
cause, and [ hope will finally triumph. I love 
some of the men engaged in this cause. Others, I believe 
to be no better than wolves in sheep's clothing. 


The cause of temperance is become the hobby of modern 
reformers. Every pamphlet that issues from the press 
new-a-days, lanches its thunders against drunkards and 
drunkenness with all the force that words can give ; heap- 
ed into all sorts of form, anathemas, apostrophies, personi- 
fications, and every trope and figure in the true English 
language. Now this is all very well.” Here's the clerical 
bustle and pomp and boasted power which has existed ever 
since the time of Wolsey and ages before. 

And here I would be understood to be an impartial person 
in this matter. Nay, Lan more; I lean with my whole 
heart on the side of temperance, and I intend” at some 
future time, to say a great deal absolutely in its favor. 
But I want those who are earnestly engaged in this matter, 
while avoiding one extreme, not to fall into the other ; or 
in Scripture language, not to strain at a gnat and swallow 
acamel, [ esteem it as important to the welfare of civil 
society, to use moderation in speaking, as in drinking. 
We are told by these shrewd politicians, that millions of 
dollars are utterly sunk in our country every year by the 
use of ardent spirits. I know not on what principles such 
an assertion rests. (1) Suppose ardent spirits bo rankod 
among the luxuries of our country ; let vs seo if it ia simi- 
lar in effect to what is commonly called luxury. For ex- 
ample, if I contract with a tradesman for plate to the 
amount of a thousand dollars, [ immediately deposit it in 
my house, free of expense except the prime coat ; it there 
remains free of taxation, and consequently reproduces no- 
thing, This is what political economists term luxury ; and 
the struction of States, This unproductive capital was 
a powerful agent in the overthrow of the ancient Repub- 
lies, and is at the present day undormining the mightiest 
kingdoms of Europe, This ia precisely the way the in- 
vestment of capital in costly furniture and finery of every 
description, affects the interest ofa State. Cash istrans- 
ported into foreiga ato purchuse articles, which are 
no sooner received, than boxed up out of sight, and no one's 
the wiser for it forever, 

But does our traffic in ardent spirits turn to no better 
account than this,(2) The statement of Mr. Anderson, a 
man on whom we can rely with confidence, (8) as far as I 
recollect, is this; that the importation of foreign spirits into 
this country pays annually into the Treasury, no less than 
two millions of money. If gentlemen who preach temper- 
ance are acquainted with this and similar facts, we wiah 
they would give them amore liberal circulation. We 
want to be told not only the truth, but the whole truth. 
We do not want our indusirious countrymen to be tricked 
out of a traffic, which so effectually provides against direct 
taxation before they can find a substitute which may pre- 
vent actual distress from coming upon the land ; and all 
this to check an evil, small in comparison with what would 
result from such a rash step. Mr Editor, I have read all 
within my reach that relates to this subject—I have taken 
much pains to hear whatever is preached from the pulpit ; 
and I do think in all [ have hitherto seen and heard, there 
is a skimming of the surface—an unstatesman-like view of 
things that argues nothing of good. There is an eternal 
harpiag upon the misery which drinking brings on the body 
and soul ; of the ehormous expense ; of the degradation 
of morals, and finally a sweeping assertion as to the run it 
brings upon the country, This yr saprene will do, provided 
you can make good the rest of the story. Give us your 
why’s and wherefore’s? tell us what you will substitute in 
its room, (4) and we will the more cheerfully accompany 
you in your overturning scheme, E. 


1) Indeed. Look to the amount consumed. Considercthe mischief done, over 
and abéve the loss from the value of drink,hy (he loss of tinve. Look to the report, 
from alms-houses, jails, penitentiaries, and then say, if the evil is over-estimnated. 
The * caiculations” alluded to in the paragraph struck out, may not be correct ; 

bat we dare say they do not repoct the-evil greater than it is, Ed. . 

(2)—No—But.it turns to a much worse account, if a fortieth part of what we 

hear istrue. ‘It wouldbe hetter for the general government to buy up all our 

spirituous li , and throw them into the sea—if that would prevent the mar- 

ket from being supplied anew. Bi 


foto 


But more of this hereafter. ‘ 
Mr. Anderson did himself infinite credit by his speech, and we have only 
ne to notice it hitherto, from unwillingness to alter the general plan of our 





paper. Ed. 
(4) Anything. Direct taxation would he betier than a revenue raised by the 
consumption of ardent spirits. Ifthe grape were cultivated, or if cheap wing 


were used, it would be another affair. Ed 
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MRS, ROY ALL’S SKETCHES, 

When we hear people very desperately abused, 
or very furiously puffed, we often take it into our 
heads to have a peep at them— if it be only to say 
that they are “no such great things after all,” as 
Moore writes of Hunt’s idea of the “‘ war-note,” pour- 
ed by the “late noble lion of Exeter Change ;” or 
in other words, that we are wiser than every body 
else. 

Therefore did we, two or three months ago, fetch 
a peepat poor Mrs. Royall, who had been here two 
or three weeks, bearding people at the dinner-table 
of a public house, tweaking the noses of publishers 
over their own counters, (a figure of speech) and 
bullying householders by the'street-full (no figure of 
speech) ; and having satisfied ourself that she was no 
woman at all, buta stout, saucy, swaggering, two- 
fisted chap, with a skull of his own, who having a 
mind to live an easy life, and be impudent with safe- 
ty, had turned author and equipped himself in petti- 
coats for protection ;—we have thought proper to tell 
the public as much. We never read books merely for 
the purpose of reviewing ; we do not review books 
that we never saw—and what we do read,we are in 
the habit of making, at least a few nutes upon—to save 
trouble hereafter ; from which notes,,when we have 
nothing better to do, an article may be tossed up in 
a jiffy. 

And so we have read the Sketches ; and we must 
say that there is a good deal of vulgar strength in 
them. Acute remarks are to be found in every page 
—we might say in almost every paragraph ; along 
with a heap of the most delicious blunders in the 
world—false grammar—great simplicity, and about 
as much roguery as need be now-a-days to make a 
poor book sell. ‘The author “knows a few”—and 
supposing him to be a female just now, for the joke 
sake, there is no denying that she has hit upon a very 
comfortable way of earning her bread. She tells 
about all she knows of almost every body she meets 
with; gives detailed sketches of Messrs. A. B. and C. 
who were never heard of by their next-door neigh- 
bours ; and portraits gravely prepared, certified and 
authenticated, of the nobodies of a stage coach, on 
their way to the sulphur springs of nobody knows 
what part of our earth ; deals largely in coarse and 
extravagant epithets, calls names by the half hour, 
and kicks up her heels with implacable energy, 
whenever she finds a person guilty either of extor- 
tion or false orthography, bad pronunciation or trick. 
For example—at Bladensburg, every body knows 
where Bladensburg is, every body has heard of the 
Bladensburg races—the British beat us at first, but 
we beat them in the long run, said Christopher 
Hughes—-well, at Bladensburg, a tavern-keeper, 
when she asked him, after she had eaten her dinner, 
how much was to pay, answered 4s. 6d.—(probably 
seventy-five cents.) Where are your rates? demand- 
ed she. ‘* We fix our own rates,” said the man. “ So 
Ao 1,” said she—‘ and here is half a dollar.” The 
man stared and took it; and she marched off, won- 
dering why other people, with a grain of common 
sense, do not pereeive that they have as good a right 
to refuse payment, as the tavern-keeper has to de- 
mand payment, for what she calls an “ exorbitant 
charge.”—It never enters her head, the dear soul, 
that after she had eaten herciinner, it was rather late 
in the day for cheapening it ; nor that peradventure, 
if the man sold at the usual price, he might have 
recovered from her at law, notwithstanding her 
shrewdness. 


At another time she betrays her simplicity by break- 








ing out into the most extraordinary raptures at the 
magnificence and uproar of Baltimore—a city of 
sixty thousand inhabitants or so, where things are 
done as guietly as one could wish: At another, by 
cross-questioning an old lady of eighty, about religious 
matters—who in reply says never a word but yes or 
no, thereby proving to Mrs. Royall, who was avow- 
edly on the watch for every indication of character, 
and mighty anxious to show the truth of a theory she 
had set up concerning the religious insensibility of old 
people, that she-+had made a most important discovery 
in morals and physics, to say nothing of divinity. 
One would believe, toread the passage we now 
allude to, that Mrs. R. had never met with an old 
woman before. She makes about as much fuss on 
the subject, as poor Robinson Crusoe did on seeing 
the foot-prints in the sand—or as a nation of blacks 
would, to see a white man with hat and shoes on—or 
with head and feet to unship. She concludes that 
the old lady is very alarmingly deficient in christian 
charity, because having three or four servants idle in 
the kitchen, she declared that one, whom Mrs. R. 
wanted to do a job for her, had work to attend to. 

More simplicity, with asomething that is not alto- 
gether simplicity, is shown by her account of the re- 
ception she met with as a theatrical writer by Messrs. 
Warren and Wood, the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
managers ; and a good deal of sagacity, with no bad 
intuitive knowledge of'political economy, so far as 
book-making is concerned, in what she says of the 
encouragement of domestic literature. It would ap- 
pear that she is addicted to sudden and violent pre- 
judices and partialities—a believer in love at first 
sight ; in fact she acknowledges about as much, and 
speaks of a mortal antipathy at first sight; and is 
prodigal of praise when treated with tolerable decen- 
cy by anybody, in a stage coach. All the subscribers 
to, and purchasers of, her works are “lovely,” though 
of the masculine gender, and most of them are “ gen- 
tle born”—whatever may be their parentage of color; 
and they that do not laugh in her face, nor treat her 
as she deseives, are to be held in everlasting remem- 
brance in her ‘‘ heart of hearts.” 

But her book after all is amusing—there is such 
an air of truth in it ; oftruth however not concern- 
ing others, but concerning herself and her associat«s, 
—a kind of truth too, that leaks out when she is most 
on her guard, or least imagins it. And truth told by 
anybody, about anybody, or anything—however in- 
significant, is delightful. Her first impressions at fifty 
years of age, about men—about high life, about 
luxury, good society, furniture, &c. &c. are so fresh 
and peculiar—nobody can read them without per- 
ceiving that they are indeed first impressions, like 
those that are thought aloud by the huge fire-place 
of a country-tavern, by some good creature out of the 
back woods, on his way to Washington, to see the 
world—and to make laws for the twenty-four United 
Republics. But her style of composition is remarka- 
ble—very free, and very careless, and very incorrect, 
though very natural, except where being worked up 
heaself, she tries to work up the reader, as in a pas- 
sage we mean to q@iote, before we have done. She 
is not a fine writer, but she is what we like better—a 
natural one. 

She is a severe critic in language too—like ourself; 
and more than once we have burst out a laughing at 
the oddity of the resemblance—we dare say she 
would make a capital editor, and we recommend her 
to the Galazy, in season for the next campaign at 
the South, or to the Literary Cadet office, when they 








ASS a PETS 


Speaking of some people some-where, she says- 


“their dialect sets orthography at defience. Some 
words they have imported ; some they’ve made out 
and out, some they have swapped for others. and 
nearly the whole of the English language is so man- 
gled and mutilated by them, that it is hardly known 
to be such, When they would say pretence they 
say lettinon, which is a word of very extensive use 
among them. It signifies a jest and is used to express 
disapprobation and disguise. You are just lettinon to 
rub them spoons—Polly is not mad, she is only /etéé- 
non,”—Our author is evidently not aware that this 


word lett after all nothing more than the two 
words ther, which are to be heard every 
day an in the south,—letting on. We 


say here letting out ; which means being pretty full - 
of spirits and frolick—there, to let on signifies to 
make believe. 

But continues Mr. Royall—we beg pardon—Mrs. 
Royall—by way of showing how dreadfully they 
misunderstand or dis-remembered their own lan- 
guage, or how they have swapped it away,—*‘ They 
have rock houses and rock chimnies, and they have 
the hickups”—a very odd people to be sure. Then 
they say “ is this all it you got”—meaning, as would 
appear, if the orthography of Mrs. Royall were some- 
what more scrupulous, our every-day-Yankee for “« Is 
this all that you have got ?—so abbreviated however, 
as to stand thus in our speech, “ Is this all’t you got?” 
But then these barbarians are guilty of Saying for 

‘ get out of the way, get out of the road.”—As they 
in Pennsylvania, and particularly at Lancaster. 

But “ it would cure anybody of the spleen,” says 
our author, “to take a day in the country near the 
border of this republic.—Billy tell Johnny he must 
bring Sammy home. If you were to tell them there 
were no such words, they would put you down as a 
fool.” We dare say they would—but then these 
podr people, who are barbarous enough to say Billy 
and Sammy and Johnny, have never studied Dr. 
Johnson, nor Mrs. Royall, nor subscribed for Noab 
Webster. The more the pity. 

After this we have a description of a lady’s bed- 
chamber, with toilet, looking glass, &e. &c. and 
“a long, nattow, lucid housewife.” And then we 
have a touch of the sublime, with an idea of courage 
that we take tobe pretty-considerably-western-coun- 
tryish. After speaking of a mother who deserted her 
three children, escaping herself, and leaving them to 
the fury of the Indians, who tomahawked the young- 
est for crying after its mother, knocked out the brains 
of a second for going to fetch water, and returned - 
the third to the mother, who disowned it, ard refused 
to recejve it at first—having married again a few days 
after the destruction of her first family, and returned 
forthwith to the same spot with her new husband, 
she proceeds to say of another lady, that “ she 
also took to flight, but having a young child, and 
fearing its cries would betray her to the Indians, she 
picked up courage, and killed it.”—Who will deny 
the sex of our author after that ? 

One more brief sketch and we have done with Mrs, - 
Royall.—We beg leave to head it— 

GOOD SOCIETY IN NEW-YORK. 

* We landed in the city of New York about $ 
o'clock (Nov. 15,) and I took up my lodgings in 
Front Streef, at the house of Mr. Jaques, to which 
house I had been recommended by the captain of the 
Legislator. If I was pleased with the imdependent 
manner of the passengers in the boat, 1 was much 
more so with the company I found at the house of 





are prepared to reform their paper. 





Mr. Jaques. On entering a large room, I found an 
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assembly of ladies and gentlemen sitting before a 
blazing fire (no unwelcome sight. ) 

* The old men were smoking their pipes, and the 
younger ones were amusing the ladies with anecdotes, 
‘perfectly regardless of the copious draughts of tobac- 
co-smoke. ‘Io diversify the picture, one of the 
young ladies sat down to her piano-forte. Free 
trade and sailor’s rights truly ! I never found myself 
more at home in my life.” We dare say not—recom- 
mended to a sailor boarding-house in Front Sireet, 
kept by Mr. Jaques (a Frenchman we dare say) where 
the old gentlemen smoked, and the young gentle- 
men were amusing the young ladies’with anecdotes 
while they were at the piano. never more 
at home in her life ! what an i d society at 
New York, must be had by a foreigner, on reading this 
portraiture by a native, who not only declares, but feels 
a decided partiality for the independent manners of 
such society. 

But, before we throw aside the book, Jet us give 
our readers a brief specimen of our author’s higher 
style,in what may be regarded as her character-sketch- 
ing. It happens to be the portrait of a man we know 
—a very superior man to be sure, but no more like 
this portrait, than we are like the north-pole. 


** While I remained in Hartford, which was about 
a week, I took occasion to attend preaching, being 
eurious to see and hear all that was tdbe seen, for, as 
respects my own religion, I do not hold with going 
to preaching. People (so they say) go to preaching, 
orto church, to learn their duty to God and their 
neighbor ; but if they practise their duty, why go 
to church ? What our duty consists in, is plainly 
enough told to us by our Saviour, viz. “Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” I do not think it possible for words to be 
plainer, all that seems lacking is the practice. But to 
use one of Carey’s expressions, this is a digression. 
And so I went to church, and the people came, and 
the preacher too ; he was a Universalist, the first I 
ever heard, I had consulted my landlady in the morn- 
ing on the subject of the different sects, the best ora- 
tors, and such things, when she replied that “ the 
Universalist was called the greatest orator, but she 
would’nt go to hear him if she never heard a ser- 
mon ;” though she added, “‘ you may goif you’ve a 
mind to.” Highly gratified with an opportunity of 
judging for myself of this sect, I went to hear the 
Universalist. ‘There were but few people in church 
when [ arrived, but they soon flocked in till it could 
hold no more, though it was a large building. I look- 
ed toward the pulpit, but it was empty: meantime the 
organ began to play in the most melting strains, | 
kept my eye upon the aisle up which the parson must 
pass to the pulpit, with a view of catching a full- 
length sight of his person. In a few minutes a spare, 
thin visaged man, of middling height, with a majestic 
air, walked up the aisle, and ascended the pulpit. 
He was dressed in a neat suit of black broadcloth, 
with a fine white cravat, tied gracefully around his 
neck. His complexion was faiz;his features regular, 
with a retreating forehead, and the keenest blue eye 
ever formed by nature. His countenance shone 
bright from the beginning, but in the, progress of his 
discourse it burst into a vivid blaze, difficult to behold. 
His text was, “ Go thou and do likewise,” im which 
he painted the priest, the Levite, and the Samaritan, 
in their true colours,— 

But such a flood of eloquence I never heard from 
the pulpit ; he began low, rising by a regular climax, 


as the pearly dew ; his voice sonorous, his action 
graceful, his attitude natural and easy, his stylt chaste, 
his reasoning clear ; in short his whole soul seemed 
one flame of love. He drew sucha picture of univer- 
sal charity, as would have pierced its way through 
adamant. The audience hung upon him with deep 
attention, maintaining throughout the most deathlike 
stillness. This is but a faint outline of the man as a 
preacher ; his character as a christian is unrivalled— 
of this Ihad ocular demonstration. Mr B. will par- 
don me for hinting a matter which his transcendant 
humility would have forever remain between him 
and his God. Incomparable man ! well mayest thou 
say “ go and do likewise,” 

This gentleman with @ majestic air, regular fea- 
tures(!) and the keenest blue eye in the world; with a 
white cravat tied gracefully roundhis neck, (!) and a 
countenance which burst into a vivid blaze—difficult 
to behold—happens to be a mortal man, of tried worth 
and great eloquence, actually settled in this town. 
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Exce_ient ! we are obliged to the author. 


HOUSE-WORK. 


The Miss will be here to-morrow, said Anna to 
Augusta.— Will she ? was the reply; with a look of 
despair—what shall we do, aint it washing day? Yes. 
But let me manage ; you know how skilful | am in 
such matters ; we will put off the washing, and take 
to our sewing. I was sure to make the engagement 
for after-dinner, though she was anxious to spend the 
day—by that time we shall have got the common 
work out of the way, and shall be trig ;—I don’t 
mean trig, its vulgar, but youll excuse me. Well, 
well, sister A, I'l] leave it all. with you, and follow 
your advice, to a tittlke—and Iam sure we shall 
show-up to advantage ; in the mean time we’ll wear 
our linsevy-woolsey, to keep our Sunday suits nice and 

were seated in the parlour, 


clean. 

At half-past three, they we: 
their lace in hand ; pa the most delicate pieces of 
needle-work strewed aloutim careless disorder ;— 
their persons, however, decorated in the most finish- 
ed manner, their hair, that to vulgar eyes, was always 
thin and rat-tailish, had in the course of one hour, 
grown toan unaccountable degree of density and 
smoothness, and their shoes, as though they too felt 
their importance, had absolutely risen an inch and a 
half in Fog wren height at the heel ;—to say 
nothing of the flounces, the gown, the pelereens and 
the mits; they were in complete trim. 

But two minutes of breathless expectation, and be- 
fore two stitches had been set, a soft rap was heard, 
scarcely audible, and evidently from a soft hand, 
against a thick plank. With heart inmouth one ran, 
and as they expected, and I may say almost feared, 
there stood the expected. Walk in, was articulated 
with something like,a flush. How do you do, we 
have been expecting you this hour and a half, quite 
impatient at your delay. We did hope in the morn- 
ing you would have altered your mind, and that we 
should have had the pleasure of your company fo: 
the whole day ; but, now you are here, you must not 
leave, and we insist upon your staying all night. 
am extremely obliged to you for your kindness, and 
I will now tell you I had made arrangements for that ; 
anticipating so much pleasure from the visit, I knew 
I should not want to leave so soon. O I am perfect- 
ly delighted. 

Excuse us one moment, said Anna, and Augusta 


followed her to the next room, hat shall we do 
now, said Anna ; she has taken up witb our invita- 
tion, and we shall be dreadfully exposed in the morn- 


ing. Allow me to manage it. But how ?—our wash- 
ing may be put off it’s true, but the house work, that 
cannot be deferred ; the beds, the chambers ; and 
then to day’s the day for cleaning the kitchen and the 
a ‘ou know it is also the day for shaking the 
» an 


there 
to this also, said Augusta ; you know how 





now swelling with celestial pathos, now dropping soft 


attended to, we will contrive a plan for it. But how, 
said Anna, doubting. I'll tell you, — = up in 
the morning very soe, And what then?—she sleeps 
with us you know. Very true, but have patience, 
and you shall see thing managed to a hair; in the 
mean time let us ret to Mary, and amuse her as 
much as we can, and keep on our guard. 
You will excuse us, I hope, for our absence, said 
Augusta—sister Anna wished me to assist her in her 
Italian exercise, and it has taken more time «than 1 
expected it would. ; 
O, don’t say a word Miss Augusta. Iam she 
is studying Italian, I shall etuaes ac ein ; 
pray how far is she advanced ? Oh—ah—she is only 
—only in the articles. It willbe then sometime be- 
fore we shall enjoy together, the works that 1 have 
read. And you, too, it seems, have given your atten- 
tion to it. y yes ! but, but only a little though 
I mean to do so.—I like—I—I am very fond of the 
language. Then you read it, said Mary. O, not 
et, but I—I expect to.— Will you play chess Mary ? 
y yes, but I’m but a very indifferent player, and 
it will I fear, be no pleasure to you, to have a poor 
player for an antagonist. O, I’m but a very indifferent 
player myself; I do not play more than one, or at the 
most two games a day ; the hour we devote to re- 
creation, and release from our drawing studies, we 
amuse ourselves, generally with chess, gammon and 
sometimes cribbage ; but then, it is only for amuse- 
ment, and we have not become proficients.—!’ll 
get the chess-men, I declare, said Augusta, after 
ransacking a drawer,—all the while the sweat stood 
in drops on Anna’s face—I declare now ! our chess 
men are not to be found; do you know where 
they are ? No, sister, I do not. now I remem- 
ber—last week—no it was yesterday, the Misses. 
S——, sent for them—to borrow them—and they 
have gone out of town ; well, we must do without 
them this time. 
Well said Mary, may-be we can play back-gam- 
mon ? Why, the board was borrowed also—I de- 
clare I wish peers would keep things of their own, 
and not be dependent upon their neighbors for every 
thing out of the common ; it is so perplexing;—for my 
part, I don’t believe the S’s are so rich, as people say 
they are, and as they would wish tohave it thought. 
I know several circumstances. —Let us do something, 
said Mary, interrupting her—I think I heard you 
speak about drawing—have you any of your pieces 
by you ? I should like to see them very much. 
Anna, said Augusta, are any of yours at home ? I 
have made, you know, only one finished one, and 
that I declared I would never show. But do now, 
Anna ; there’s a good girl—you know mine are all 
at Grandma’s, and we must while away the time till 
tea, and after that we will have a game of cribbage 
for the evening. I declare I won’t show my draw- 
ing, said poor Anna—to be candid, 1 am heartily 
ashamed of my attempts, and thought to give it up 
altogether. ell, if you should, replied her sister, 
you would be in no worse plight than the Misses S—, 
for they have no taste at all; the master told me so 
in confidence, and he being a very honest man, not 
wanting to take their money for nothing, intends to 
tell them what he thinks himself, but does not want 
it known, lest their feelings should be hurt. And 
this is not the only thing they have discovered their 
stupidity in ; they were forever and a day learning 
to play the piano, and though they now play pretty 
well, vet I should have been ashamed to have had so 
many severe things said to me as they had, blami 
their dullness, and what’s more——Tea is ready sai 
Anna, cutting her sentence short at the beginning. 
What shall we do, said Augusta, after tea was over. 
Let us amuse ourselves with cribbage. Mary replied, 
so we will; Anna, get one of those of cards, 
After ransacking the same draw that should have 
held the chess, a wretched pack; marked on the 
back like sheep forthe slaughter, turned up at the 
edges, and worn off at the corners, in dog’s ears, were 
now brought forth. But, said Augusta, where are the 
Latayette’s? have not the L—-s returned them neith- 
er? No, said Anna, catching her breath, no ! Then 
they never shall have them again, when we once get 
them into our hands ; aoe peer these will do - ~ 
nt, or we might sen purchase a pack, but 
‘ohn has just asked leave to go to play, and cannet 





well | managed the other affair ; everything you see 
can be postponed but the beds ; and as these must be 





be found now. 
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It seems to me I had rather play at whist, said Au- 
gusta, had’nt you Mary ? I have played one thing 
so long, I think I should like a change. Yes, said Ma- 
ry, it is immaterial to me what I play. At this, poor 
Anna looked so happy ! The table was in readiness 
in a moment and they were engaged, three hand 
and dummy, until the clock struck ten. 

Let us retire, said two voices at once; and off 
they started, followed by their visitor. All the time 
poor Anna’s heart was sinking with fear of the mor- 
row, she not then knowing Augusta’s full intentions, 
nor having an opportunity to mquire. Anna poor 
girl, was quite restless, but the others slept soundly ; 
one, because she had nothing to keep her awake and 
the other to be the better able to play her part in the 
morning. 

The morning came. Every thing was to their 
wishes, Mary was sound asleep ; Augusta ba! cau- 
tiously waked her sister, and up they got. hew ! 
round went the broom and duster! up went the win- 
dows ! and every bed was smoothed so as to look as 
if it had never been slept on before ; in short every 
thing was arranged ‘in the nicest order, and there was 
still time enough to arrange their dresses, and get out 
their genteel employments. ‘Their lace was paraded, 
and all the linen in the house was put in requisition ; 
und they were as busy as bees at any thing but 
house-work, when Mary was called to breakfast. 
THE YANKEE. 
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EDWARD C, PINKNEY. 

We are sorry for the death of this young man—very 
sorry. With all his faults, there was that in his proud! 
chivalric nature, and that in his extraordinary mind, 
which filled us with hope, whenever we thonght of the 
We never knew Mr. | 
to believe that we) 
but we have known several of his| 


career that was opening to him. 
P, and 


never saw his face ; 


we have great reason 
intimate friends intimately, dnd they have always stood 
up and breathed like men who were proud of their sub- | 
ject, whenever they alluded to Edward C. Pinkney. We) 
ure sorry for his death we say again ; and if we allude to 





his faults, it is not because they were either numerous or 
gnoble, for they were not ; they were the natural | 
growth of ahead whose temperature was above that of| 
this world; the offspring of a most ambitious and lofty 
spirit—one that could not well breathe, in the every-day | 
atinosphere of life. 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY, 

Whatever Mr. Buckingham of the Galaxy may 
suppose, we are really glad of an opportunity to say 
an) thing in his favor. We have waited several weeks 
for a chance, and now that we have one, all we are 
sorry for, is that we cannot go further, and praise him 
for something better than his style—we should like 
to say a word or two—in a general way—about his 
regard to truth or decency—or about his manners and 
principles ; but, on that subject, as we do not wish 
to destroy either him or the Galaxy, the Jess we say 
the better. And so we shall content ourselves now, 
with praising the style of the following paragraphs;— 
they are in good sooth, very pretty English (for the 
F:ditor of the Galaxy) adding a note or two however, 
which we hope may prevail upon Mr. B. to think 
twice another time, before he threatens once. We 
have him on the hip now, and if we do not teach 
him to behave better before we have done with him, 
it shall be his fault, not ours. 

From the New-England Galaxy. 


*« The article upon Henry Neele, which John Neal’s 
** neighbour’? supposed to be written by the editor of the 
Galaxy, is credited to the London Literary Gazette in the 
usual form adopted by all editors.(1) There is no man 


in Portland so great a blockhead as to make the remark 
: It is an inci- 
dent of his own invention, and a hbel on the character of 


which Neal attributes to “* a neighbour.’’ 


| blockhead, though he does read the New-England Galaxy, 


who could read, did make the remark, it would be useless 








ell his neighbours, if he has any.(2) But if, indeed, a man| absurd phraseology of the following threat—* we shali 
be as kind and tender to the viper as we can, without 


to endeavor to enlighten such stupidity. One might as 
well attempt to inspire John Neal wtth a love of fairness 
and modesty, or to make him comprehend and feel the 
distinction between virtue and vice, honor and infamy, 
truth and falsehood (3) 

‘* The editor of the Yankee has predicted the death of 
the Galaxy in twelve months from a given date, and is 
hard at work to produce the event that shall establish his 
fame as a true prophet.(4) Let him go on. Ifhe obtain 
a triumph let him enjoy it.(5) We have too much respeet 
for our readers, to oceupy a large portion of our columns 
upon such an object or such an agent. He and his pa- 
perare topics to which we shall not often recur. e 
cunnot say that we will never notice them again ; for we 
know not what “fate and metaphysical aid’ have in 
store for us; but we shajl be as kindand astender to 
the viper as we can, wi putting to hazard our own 
existence and the safety of a moral community. If our 
duty to ourself and that community requires us to un- 
mask a hypocrite, whom we had mistaken fora friend 
and a gentleman, and exposea scoundrel on his own 
confession, let it be understood that we seek not the 
occasion.(6) 

NOTES. 

(1) This (to our astonishment) we find true. The pa- 
per is eredited—and perhaps in the usual way, tothe Lon- 
don Literary Gazette. Our friend however was probably 
led astray by the poetry which immediately preceded the 
words ** Lonpon Lirerary Gazette ;’’ and we take 
blame to ourselves for not having looked at the bottom 
as well as the top of the article, before we wrote as we 
did. So far we were wrong: But others have been de- 
ceived in the same way—two other individuals that we 
could name if we chose, for both have acknowledged it— 
by this ** usual form adopted by all Editors.” We do not 
keep a file of the Galaxy—nor do we know any body that 
does, or we might be able to show that in other respects 
we have not gone too far. 


(2) We have merely to repeat the story we told before. 
We are not much in the habit of lying—and when we do, 
we acknowledge it.—We wish we could say as much, or 
half as much of the Editor of the Galaxy. The individual 
who was deceived—we do not say intentionally—by the 
words Lonnon Literary GazeTre being put at the 
bottom of an article which terminated ina few lines of 
poetry, instead of at the top, is far enough from being a 


and though’ he has, in common with a multitude more, 
repeatedly mistaken borrowed articles in that paper for 
original ones. 


(3) A very decent period—full of Johnsonian gravity, 
well put together, and very North-American-Review-ish. 
But what on earth does it mean? Does the editor of the 
Galaxy believe, or has he—even he—impudence enough 
to pretend to believe that the Editorof the Yankee does 
not well understand ‘* the distinction between virtue and 
vice, honor and infamy, truth and falsehood.” He might 


tween the Yankee and the Galaxy. 
(4) False—we do not wish, we never have wished for 
the death of the Galaxy. We would have it prosper— 
for with all its faults,we look upon it as one of the two or 
three best papersof our country. It is very true that we 
predicted the overthrow of its power—its undeserved as- 
cendancy, if it did not immediately change its course— 
with regard to a matter which we spoke of, not as an enemy 
but as a friend. What we said before, we say now—that 
though we should be sorry tg see the Galaxy thrown by 
forever, we should be. glad to see it driven back to its 
proper place in the world of literature; and we—being able 
to drive it back, are determined to do so. Once there, 
it may thrive—we do not care how much. 


(5) We do not stop to enquire what is meant by the word 
viper—as if that were a word to apply to us—the injured 
party, injured by the cowardly and rascally insinuation to 
which we are about to reér in a moment or two ; nor do 


as well say that we do not understand the difference be- 


putting to hazard our own existence and the safety of a 

moral community””—As if the safety of a moral communi- 

ty, and the existence of Mr. Joseph Tinker Buckingham, 

were at all connected with each other ; for to make any 

thing of the threat, it should stand thus;—we shall be as 

treacherous and wicked as we can—we shall do you as- 
much injury as we ¢an—without putting to hazard our 
own existence or the safety of a moral community :—We 

do not stop at any of these things ;—they are beneath us 
—but we come directly to the point, and call upon the 
Editor of the Ga either to acknowledge his baseness, 

or to lay the f before the public. There is our 
gauntlet si private letters if you dare. You 
have shown lready, we suspect—by piece-medl— 
mark our words,—by piece-meal, sir, and we had rather a 
thousand times over you had published them ; for then 
we should have had the truth and the whole truth. 


‘ If our duty to ourself and that community’ you say, 
‘ require us to unmask a hypocfite, whom we had mistak- 
en fora friend (the severest thing you ever said by the 
way) and a gentleman, and expose a scoundrel on his own 
confession, let it be understood we seek not the occa- 
sion.” 

* Let it be understood we seck mot the occasion.” A 
precious fellow to be sure!—top-full of magnaminity and 
forbearance—who, having a quarrel with a brother edi- 
tor, no matter why, no matter wherefore, comes out and 
says, he could if he would—and will if he is provoked to 
it—tell something which must be the death of his adver- 
sary ; something too, which may put in hazard his own 
existence, and the safety of a moral community—and 
then goes off with a flourish ‘ Let it be understood that 
we seck not the occasion.’ 







Now as we are not of a temper to be muzzled by any- 
body ; as all that Mr. Buckingham or anybody else on 
earth knows against us, is known from our own free, vol- 
untary confession ; as all that he or anybody else can 
say against any act of our life, was published to the world 
years and years ago (no matter from what motive—we 
do not skulk from the severest inquiry) and as we know 
that if we do not compel the wretch to say what he 
means by the base and cruel insinuation above, the pub- 
lic in their charity will suppose it to be a thousand times 
worse than it is, we shall give the story ourself. 

Let nobody say that we do this without necessity ; 
for we do not. A charge once made in the way that the 
editor of the Galaxy has now made one against the editor 
of the Yakee, is not a thing to be hushed up. It is too 
late for him to say now—I did not intend to dowhat I 
threatened ; I meant only to intimidate you ; for of what 
should we not be suspected, if we did not insist on his 
clearing up the mystery? Bad as the affair may be—it 
is nothing to what might be imagined. 

And now forthe outline of the story, We give ne 
names—for they who suffered by our imprudence and 
folly, (and wickedness if you will) were those whom we 
most love and revere on earth ; and if it could be avoid- 
ed with safety to what we value more thanlife—our hope 
of usefulness, we should never again allude to the affair. 
Those who know anything of us will acknowledge that 
we are not one of those, who live with a friend as if they 
knew that he wasto b their enemy, ata future 
period ;—that on the contrary, we should be likely so to 
deal with a mortal foe, that if he were cowardly and 
treacherous, he might stab usin our sleep. We know 
that it is dangerous to trust our very thoughts—written 
or spoken—to anybody but our Maker. But still, dan- 
gerous though it be—we have thought heretofore, and we 
are not altogether cured of the folly now, that it is better 
to be deceived ninety-nine times,.if you find a worthy 
fellow the hundredth time, than never to trust any- 











we think it worth our while to agk what is meant by the 


body.—Let no one be astonished therefore, that we 
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should be somewhat in the powerofa man, we have re- 
garded as a friend—let nobody be sufprised that he should 
have Jetters in his possession, which if put forth years 
and years after they were scribbled in the hurry and fervor 
of comparative youth, might be injurious to the writer.— 
Our notions are, that letters are not letters, if they might 
be shown to everybody without danger ; that friendship 
js not friendship—if neither party could ever injure the 
ether by publishing his naked thoughts to the world. 

One other remark and we proceed to the story. It is 
our nature, if we do wrong, and become sensible of it, to 
go all lengths—perhaps too far, in atoning forit. We 
are apt to exaggerate our very faults, in our anxiety to 
escape from the reproaches of our own heart. Such was 
the case here—we now say, and say it seriously, that 
take the whole aflair together, we think there is more 
to be proud of than ashamed of, init. We acknowledge 
that some years ago, in the first bitterness of our disap- 
pointment ,we saw otherwise, and thought and said other- 
wise, probably in the very letters alluded to now, by the 
editor of the Galaxy. But enough— 

Seven or eight years ago, we were thrown by the 
merest accident in the world, into the society of a remark- 
able woman. She was the mother of one child, whom she 
had with her, and whom she watched over with all the 
solicitude of a mother—yet she was friendless, and beau- 
tiful and desperate. She had never been married—she 
had left her home, two or three -years before—and when 
we saw her, was on the very verge of self destruction 
We grew intimate—our intimacy continued for three or 
four weeks ; but in the progress of our acquaintance with 
her, we discovered that she was of a most respectable 
family in Philadelphia. The moment we heard this, we 
wrote to her relations, and having ascertained the truth 
of her story, so far as we pursued the enquiries, tried 
with all our heart and soul to bring about a reconciliation 
between the parties. But they were distrustful of her 
good faith—she had been tried before; they wanted some 
proof. What was to be done? It wonld not do for her 
to remain where she was. Every hour augmented the 
evil. It would not do forherto go among strangers of 
doubtful character. She had no means on earth of sup- 
porting herself, though entitled as we had reason to be- 
lieve, to aconsiderable property. At last, on hearing her 
recite a passage or two of poetry, it occurred to us that 
she might earn her bread—if nothing more, upon the 
stage ; that would be one step, ifno more, toward a res- 
toration to the place she had forfeited. But where—on 
what stage? In the place where she lived, she might be 
known ; at the place where she was brought up, she 
could not appear. Atthe south we had no friends, no 
acquaintances, After sone consideration, we addressed 
a letter to a gentleman familiarly acquainted with all the 
theatres of the country—asking his advice on the matter. 
He was on a tour of duty at the time, and did not receive 
the letter until we were driven to try another course. 
We opened a negotiation at Boston—employing our 
Sriend Mr. Buckingham, and one other friend, to do all 
that could be done with safety in her behalf. And here 
it is to be remembered that the secret was in our own 
keeping—there was nobody alive to betray us, except 
the woman herself, who had a direct interest in keeping 
it. These friends we deceived—we made them suppose 
her a married woman—a deserted wife ; we did all we 
could to enlist their sympathies, contriving‘it so as to keep 
them from bringing their families acquainted with her, so 
jar as it was possible, without inquiry or suspicion. At 
last—fearing that the funds we had supplied her with 
‘might be exhausted, while she was waiting to be tried 
upon the Boston stage, we provided an -asylum for her, 
the most sacred in the world to our “Vie w—know ing that 
if she remained there even for a few weeks, it would be a 
certain passport to the bosom of her familf; and could 
mot by any possibility be injurious to others. We had 


THE YANKEE. 


great confidence in her—and whatever may be thought of 
our folly or imprudence, who will say that our object 
was not a good one,—It matters not whether we were 
attached to the woman or not—if we were, the separa- 
tion was a great act of self denial ; if we were not—con- 
sider what we did—what we risked to restore her to her 
family, and then, let him that is guiltless throw the first 
stone. 

But she failed before the managers. They had ex- 
pected too much—and the woman herself, unsupported 
by the presence of a single creature that she knew, prob- 
ably did nothing as she ought. It was at this time that 
she wrote—saying that she had gone too far, that she had 
put our life and character already at hazard, and that she 
would not—could not—she had rather die, than abuse 
our confidence further, by going. to the asylum alluded to 
above. Soon after this, it became a duty for us to tell 
the truth—and the whole truth to a person, for whom we 
might if we would, have concealed it forever. Having 
done this—we did not stop half way ; but we wrote im- 
mediately to our deceived friends—friends however, that 
we deceived from the best of motives—doing, so far as 
they were concerned, just as we would be done by, and 
acknowledged the whole truth. One of them was per- 
fectly horror-struck at the avowal ; and treated us with 
what we then regarded, as unjustifiable severity. The 
other, Mr. Buckingham, gave us credit for our good in- 
tentions, our motives and our hopes—and behaved so 
generously that we, not to be out-done, went a great deal 
too far in our self-accusation. 

It is to these circumstances—it is to this self-accusation 
that he now alludes. We are exasperated into self- 
reproach by his readiness to forgive ; we exaggerate our 
own folly ; we acknowledge that we deceived him— 
and these are the acknowledgments that he, eight years 
after, has the cruelty and wickedness to show to a brother 
editor, by piece-meal, and threaten to publish to the 
world, because the author has opened a newspaper-bat- 
tery upon him. 

Let him do his worst. We know the man now ; and 
we thank God that we do know him, while we are yet 
alive and able to defend ourselves. A wretch, capable of 
insinuating that he has asecret in his power, which if 
told, would ruin his adversary, contained in private con- 
fidential letters, when that secret, bad as it is, amounts to 
no more than this—would be capable of anything. We 
should be afraid for our very ashes, if such a man were to 
outlive us. 








LIVE YANKEES--NO, 2, 


THEIR AFFECTED SIMPLICITY. 

Another peculiarity of our brethren, we believe to 
be this. When they meet with a stranger, instead of 
trying to appear wiser than they are, they affect to be 
more simple than they are ; and if they succeed in 
persuading him thatthey are almost natural fools, 
why so much the better—they enjoy the joke, and 
persuade themselves they have outwitted the stran- 
ger. They play up to their character, and value 
themselves upon it, just as a young collegian does, or 
a sailor, or an Irishman; either of whom will doa 
foolish thing at any time, to proye that he is what he 
pretends to be—a true sailor, a true school-boy or a 
true blunderhead. So too, if a native Yankee lets 
drop a foolish observation, it is fifty toone that he 
follows it up, with something more and more foolish, 
till, at last he drives the individual—whowas a wit- 
ness of his first blunder, into a decided misgiving, and 
makes him doubt whether, after all, the Yankee has 
not been doing him all the time. Of this peculiarity, 
no examples are necessary. They may be met with 
at any hour, in the market-place, or by the road side; 
but chiefly at our country-taverns on a muster-day. 


THEIR BRAVERY. 

But sometimes they show a courage that really ap- 
pears to be like that of no sarah e we are ac- 
quainted with—it wears the look of downright insen- 








in the worst possible shape. ‘They are good fathers, 
and they do, whatever they do at all, with a strange 
mixture of good-nature, seriousness and unconquera- 
ble obstinacy. But we could cite cases, where, 
though they were good fathers, and thoughtful men, 
they.would appear to have had no natural affection 
for their offspring, nor a jot of common-sense for 
themselves, 

We have heard of a man, (the story appeared in 
our last Yankee,) who being in the woods with a small 
boy of his, overtook a huge bear. ‘They pursued the 
animal, though the father had nothing but an axe, 
and the boy, nothing at all to keep her off, till she 
took to her burrow. ‘The father knowing that there 
must be another hole to the burrow, looked for it ; 
and having sharpened a pole, set his son before the 
entrance with the axe, while he entered the outlet, 
armed with nothing but a piece of sharpened wood. 
Yet he slew the bear—grappled with her, and killed 
her in the heart of her own hiding place. 


THEIR FORTITUDE. 

And the following story we have heard in such a 
way as to make us feel very sure of its truth. One 
of our native Yankees, who had pitched his tent in 
the thick of the wilderness, fifty leagues perhaps 
from any human habitation—for so they did years 
ago, and are still doing in the western country—hav- 
ing gone out in the woods one day, with nothing but 
a sharp axe, which our people are famous for—(one 
‘of them will drop or fall more trees in a day, than 
forty of the stoutest Europeans, all working together) 
—and with what is called a jack-knife here (a large 
knife used by sailors,) happened to see toward the 
top ofa fine walnut tree, a branch that appeared to 
him by its peculiar shape to be exactly fitted for some 
of his knick-knackery. So up he goes after the 
branch with his axe in his hand ; cuts it off, and is 
about to come down, when a part that he holds by, 
splits, and springing together, catches him by the 
ancle with such force, as to crush the bone. He drop- 
ped the axe and fell with his head downward—in 
such a way that he could not recover himself, nor ex- 





purpose. He then tried to break it—forhe knew 
that his family would never know where to look for 
him ; andif they did, how could they help him, in 
that situation ? forty feet from the ground—to say 
nothing of the prospect there was, of being devoured 
by the wild beasts—the catamount or the bear. But 
he tried in vain—there wasno breaking such bones 
by any such effort. He then pulled out his jacknife ; 
and cutting a parcel of twigs, that were within his 
reach, hooked them together so as to make a sort of 
line, with which, after trying till he was nearly ex- 
hausted, he contrived to fish up the axe—intending 
to cut off his own leg without mercy, if he succeeded; 
but just when it appeared to be within his reach— 
perhaps from over eagerness, like the drowning man 
who generally goes down just as the life-boat is near 
enough to save him—it slipped from the twigs ; and 
he was already so faint with suffering, that he had no 
heart nor strength to begin the trial anew.—As a last 
and only hope therefore, he took out his jacknife, and 
with it, he deliberately amputated his leg at the 
ancle, and dropped headfirst from his awful situation, 
to the earth below.—That very man is now alive ; 
or was when we last heard of him. 














MARRIED. 
In this town, George Dyer, to Arexena B. Dyer. 
On Thursday evening lost, by Mr. Nichols, Charles G Thayer, to Janey 


daughter «f Samuel Moody. 

On Monday evening last, by Mr. Burnham, Horatio White, to Harriet 
Francis. 

In Boston, on Tuesday 15th inst. by Mr. Pierpont, Charles Rogers, Jr. 
merchant, of this town, to Caroline Gore, of that city. 

In Hallowell, Robert H. Lovett, to Elizabeth Gilman——W>m. Getchell, to 
Eimma Gardner. 

Ip Phillips, by John Read, Benjamin F. Eastman, to Eliza Dyer, 

In Farmington, John J. Smith, of Strong, to Betsy Kersey, of ‘the former 


lace. 
In Poland, Alvan Dinsmore, to Elvira Dunn, daughter of Josiah Duna, Jr. 
In Bath, James Couillard,to Efiza-Ann Silsby-——Benjamin Davenport, to 
Susan K. Silsby. 
In Bath, William B. Sprague, to Hannah M. Brown, + 
In Leeds, Alpheus Lane, of Wayne, to Betsey Stinchfield of Robbinston. 


a 
———— 








DIED. 
In this town, widow Hannah Waterhouse, aged 7A 
In Wells, Phebe Getchell, aged 23. 
In Elliot, William Smith, a revolutionary pensioner, aged 75. 
In Bowdoin, Abigail, wife of Simeon Cooper. 
In Augusta, Sarah Hilton, «ged 83. 





sibility to danger, and a perfect familiarity with death, 


In Buxton, Paul, son of Philip Chadbourne, aged 3 years. a i: 


tricate his leg. He tried for a long while, but to no ° 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 











An unknown, but valued correspondent, has favored us 
with the following magnificent affair by Shelley. We had 
never seen it before. 

From Shelley's Hymn, 


TO INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY. 


The awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us.— 
It visits with inconstant glance, 
Each human heart and countenance;— 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 
Like memory of music fled, 
Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 


Spirit of beauty,— 
Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 
This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate ? 
Ask why the sunlight, not forever, 

Weaves rainbows o’er you mountain river ; 
Why aught should fail and fade that once is shown ; 
Why fear, and dream, and death, and birth, 

Cast on the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom ; why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and bope ? 


No voice from some sublimer world has ever 
To sage or poet these responses given ; 
Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost and Heaven, 
Remain the records of their vain endeavor ; 
Frail spells, whose uttered charm might not avail to sever 
From all we hear, and all we see, 
Doubt, chance, and mutability. 
Thy light alone— 
Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 


While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Through many a listening chamber, cave and ruin, 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 

Hopes of high talk with the departed dead, 

I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed; 
I was not heard ; I saw them not ; 

When musing deeply on the lot 

Of life, at that sweet time when birds are wooing 
All vital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming, 

Sudden thy shadow fell on me ; 
{ shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstacy ! 


I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine ; have I not kept the vow ? 
With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 
Each from his voiceless grave ; they have in visioned 
bowers 
Of studious zeal or love’s delight, 
Outwatch’d with me the envious night ; 
They know that never joy illumed my brow, 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery. 


The day becomes more solemn and serene, 
When morn is past ; there is a harmony 
In autumn, and a lustre in the sky, 
Which through the summer is not heard nor seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been. 
Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth, 
Descended, to my onward life supply 
Its calm, to one who worships thee, 
And every form containing thee, 
Whom, spirit fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all human kind. 





OTHO—aA TRAGEDY. 
ACT II. Continued. 


It thrills me like the outcry of the dead : 
His carriage too reminds me of a man, 
That I have seen somewhere—I know no 
But Eva, I’ve desired to see thee, here, 


uke. 
Is it so wonderful, that he’s one fault ? 


It cannot dwell in his— 
The vain and foolish never do—nor they 


The latter care not, though it come— 
Eva. 
If this be true, may I be never loved ! 


That dries the spirit up, the overthrow 


The faith and loyalty of our young wife : 
No lady, no—I mean the mournful fear, 


The fear that her young heart hath gone 
I speak of his deep love, who, in his awe 


Tis the exalted earnestness of men, 
Whose love ennobles woman— 


Eva. 
A love like this would be to me reproach 
For I—I’d leave my chosen one for aye, 





One of the many shapes that Jealousy 
And Love put on. 


Or follow thee, forever, with his eyes 
Brimful of tenderness ; or turn away, 
When his encounter thine, o’erclouded, 
Or if he alter in his voice, or grow 





Scene.11. Garden. Attendants busy in preparation. | More patient, gentle, or affectionate ; . 
| Or leave thee, suddenly, when ye’re alone, es, Nearer stata Couple ¢ oe 


Ed. (Toan attendant.) Where shall I seek the |Or wander off, in silence—O beware— 


(Enter Evovarp.) 


lady Eva, Sir? 


Att. By yonder path—it leads (Epovarp is going) | Unwrap thy heart anew (going) 


—the Duke is there. 


Eva, 
Ed. The Duke !—( Stops--voices heard approach-|Of what should I beware ?—deal plainly 


ing) 
(Enter Eva, Duxe, Hermann and Priest.) 

Duke. Dear daughter, what a glorious night. 
Leave us together, Hermann, I would speak 
To thy young love, alone— 

Herm. With all my heart— 
Farewell dear Eva, till we meet again : 
Her melancholy eyes are not so damp— 





THE YANKEE. 


Her forehead not so pale now—by and by 
Twill wear the quietJook we love eo much— 

(Exit Hermann.) ring— 
Priest. And I, fair lady, I will to my prayers I know it well! Rash boy—who sent me this ? 
Until they summon me. (Erit Priest.) Ed. The captive Otho, lady— 
Duke. That holy father} Eva. Sir—young 
Troubles me strangely, with his heavy voice. The time will bear no trifling. Tell the truth ; 


Eva. His jealousy !—Of what—of whom—of me ?— 
Duke. Not jealousy of thee—as yet—poor child : 
Hermann is prone to feel, where’er he loves, ; ' 
Continual apprehension, doubt, and fear— _ yea with every point and scratch according to their 
Eva. No—no—my lord—that vice of little minds—| length in the manuscript. 


Duke. 4 
Will tremble, daughter, when it loves—will quake : 


That do not love. The furmer never doubt 
Their fixed supremacy—nor dream of change— 


*T would kill me to be doubted—pray forbear. 
Duke. Nay, think not lady that I mean the pang, 


That we are not beloved, as we have been ; 













Eva. How is this? 
What ee pO whom ?>—(terror) nay, nay—give me 


men !— 
Who sent this ring to me? 
Ed 


t where— I never told a falsehood—never will— 
The rebel chieftan—Otho—sent the ring, 


It is the truth 


To tell thee that my noble, generous boy, From yonder fortress— 
Young, brave, and princely as he is, indeed, Eva. Lead me to him, Sir— 
Hath yet one fault— Ed. Lead thee to Otho, Lady—I !—to him !— 
Eva. One fault, my lord ! Eva. Well, stay thou here, then ;—I shall go, alone. 
Duke How now ! ( Exit Eva.y 


(Enter Atrenvanr, calling.) 


Eva. Not so, my lord. I know of one—he’s rash—} Att. What, ho, Sir page! You’re wanted in the 





Duke. And passionate: but these are faults, which court ! 
Heme ’ Il quick! Ed. (fright ed roe mage had ted 

And strife, and love will quickly overcome. ightened) I t sto ! wanted in 
Not so with this: Time cin but strengthen it: ike court— said 
And love !—love is like air and sunshine to’t : What can it mean ?—the ring perhaps—I fear— 
*Tis only such asjmighty hearts can feel ; And yet, why should I fear! The captive chief 
And only they while loving and beloved— Had claims upon my love and gratitude— 

Eva. Such preparation Sir—you hesitate— (Exit Epovarp.) 
I pray you speak it out— 

Duke. His jealousy— The following we shall expect to see copied by every 


newspaper in our country favorable to the election of Mr. 
Adams. We give it word for word, and letter for letter, 


ACROSTIC, 

Justice, truth and judgment’s thine, 

O, thou matchless son of science ! 

Heaven ordained that thou shouldst shine, 
Nature’s Glory ! Art’s———reliance ! 


Quick in thought in action———mild 
Uniform im virtue’s rules ;———— 
Independence’s favour’d child, 
None reject thee? none, but 


Could we marshal round thy brow, 


A noble heart 








Sir—Sir ! 








tools!——~( Query.) 


Of all our hopes on earth when we suspect, Young and fresh————in magic maze 


All the laurels earth could grow ; 
Done, *twere but penurious praise |——-— 


astray : Angels————poised on wings of flame, 
Millions join, in loud acclaim, 








Is mute as death—who never sheds a tear : S out the triumphs of thy deathless fame ! 
Utters no word of sorrow, or complaint— — Ay n=) ma ents a aS. 
But, with his last look on his loved oné—dies— bin Scooter pp Saree pont yal een sons, 


wever, prefer the latter—but no matter 
—do as you please. ye 
Freeport, March 4th. 1828, 





ALT TS 














How ny lord | == 
; CORRESPONDENTS, 
“« The Roman daughter’s visit to her mother in prison”’ 


To wander——if he could— —should be to her father. We would encourage the 

Duke. . And so would he !| author, not discourage him—but there is a feebleness in 
But he would tremble, Eva—Thou would’st not. a part of these lines, which even if the prevailing error 
Yet, while he trembled, he would leave thee free ; were corrected,would render them not altogether the thing 
And battle for thy love against the world ; for the Vankee. The truth, is that hereafter we mean to 
Yea—for dominion o’er thy wayward heart, have very good poetry, very bad poetry—or none. We 
Would undergo continual martyrdom— have not been chary enough hitherto. 

Eva. And isthat jealousy, my lord—? We thank J. T. H. for his clever and spirited carica- 

Duke. It is— ture of ‘* Portland streets as they are.” It shows a 


very decided talent both for drawing and frolic. 
Our brother of the Album (a Philadelphia weekly Journal 


Eva. *Tis wonderful— devoted to Belles-Lettres and women) will accept our 
Duke. __ But now. |thanks also, we hepe, for his unequivocal testimony in our 
Let me forewarn thee—Should he ever smile behalf, and beg to assure him of our good wishes.—P. S. 
At meeting thee, as if his heart were full ; we are particularly obliged to him (and everybody else) 


fcr not calling us Esquire. Other correspondents hereafter. 
fn ___—) 
full ; AGENTS POR THE YANKEE. 


sation "Ride nce 





(Distant Music.) poe ph — TThecaphen, Ofice of Now-York Micrer 
Nay, nay, my lord. THE YANKEES. 
, Sir— Is Published every Wednesday Morning, by JAMES 


He would not question my fidelity—? 
Duke. Oh, no—He’d only donbt thy 


(Enter Evovarp.) 





The bearer of a ring, to— 


._. |ADAMS, Jr. Wo. 3, Mussey’s Row, Middle-Street, 
love—poor child. |¢¢ whom all communications are to be directed, post-paid. 
(Exit Duxe) (TERMS—Tuxer dollars a year, or two dollars 


Eva. I know not where lam. I feelasad FIFTY CENTS, i in advance. The proprietors re- 


serve to themselves the right of continuing or discontinu- 


And strange oppression here—How, now !— ing their paper to delinquent subscribers, till arrearages 
Ed j 


I’ve come. | are paid up. 
DAY & FRASER .....0-Primets....umndozchange-Street- 








